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AKHLAK — AKHLAT 


later, al-Dawwàni (d. 907/1501), the author of the 
Akhlak-i Djalàli (Eng. trans., with valuable notes, 
by W. F. Thompson, Practical Philosophy of the 
Muhammadan People, London 1839; short analysis 
by Donaldson, 184), selected his basic material from 
Tüsi's work, but he also refers to al-Ghazali as an 
additional Islamic authority. (For Persian akhlak 
literature cf. H. Ethé, in Gr. I. Ph., ii, 346 ff.) 
Bibliography to (i) and (ii): No comprehensive 
history of Islamic ethics has yet been written. 
D. M. Donaldson, Studies in Muslim Ethics, 
London 1953, is of unequal value. There is a 
brief but suggestive survey by T. J. de Boer in 
Hasting’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 
vol. v, 1912, s.v. Ethics and Morality (Moslem). 
Scattered materials are to be found in a number 
of works; in addition to those mentioned in the 
article, different aspects are dealt with in the 
following: G. Richter, Studien sur Geschichte der 
älteren arabischen Fiirstenspiegel, Leipzig 1932; 
D. B. Macdonald, The Religious Attitude and. Life 
tn Islam, Chicago 1909; C. E. von Grünebaum, 
Mediaeval Islam, Chicago 1946, etc.; L. Gardet, 
La Cité Musulmane, Paris 1954. (R. WALZER) 
AKHLAT or Kuitat, town and fortress at the 
N.W. corner of Lake W4n. 


(i) Pre-Mongol; (ii) Mongol and Ottoman periods. 


(i) In Armenian the town is called Khlat‘, the 
name being possibly connected with the ancient 
inhabitants of the country, the Urartian Khalds. 
It lies half-way between Sipan Dagh and Nimrüd 
Dagh on the route taken by invasions from Mesopo- 
tamia into eastern Armenia. Al-Balàdhuri, 200, 
reckons it to Armenia III, which in the Arab view 
included Kàlikalà (Erzerum), Ardjish and Bahunays 
(ie. either Apahunik‘, where Manàzgird lies, or 
Bznunik‘, the district of Akhlàt). 

Under ‘Umar, ‘lya4d b. Ghanm made a treaty 
with the Akhlatians (al-Baladhuri, 176, 199). For 
four centuries Akhlat was ruled in turn by Arab 
governors, Armenian autonomous princes, and the 
Arab local amirs of the Kays tribe (Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, ch. 44, ed. and tr. Moravcsik- 
Jenkins, Budapest 1949, 198-205; cf. J. Markwart, 
Stidarmenien, 501-8, and M. Canard, H'amdanides, i, 
471-8). Among the episodes of this period may be 
cited: in 316/918 the attack on Akhlat by the 
domesticus John Curcuas (see Ibn al-Athir, viii, 
146); in 328/939 the arrival of Sayf al-Dawla 
(T@rikh Mayyáfárikin, see M. Canard, Sayf al- 
Daula, Algiers-Paris 1934, 76-8; idem, H’amdanides, 
i, 478-87); in 353/964 the occupation of Akhlat by 
Nadja (Miskawayh, ii, 201 etc.). 

Towards 373/983 Akhlàt became part of the 
dominions of the Kurd Bàdh (Asolik of Taron, iii, 
ch. 14) and was associated with the Marwànid [q.v.] 
princes untill the battle of Manàzgird (463/1071), 
after which Alp Arslàn himself is said to have taken 
it over (Ta?rikh Mayyáfárikin, fol. 145v). In 493/1100 
it was occupied by the Turkish amir Sukm4n al- 
Kutbi and for over a century remained the capital 
of the dynasty known as Shah Arman (q.v.]. In 
604/1207i t was captured by the Ayyübid al-Awhad, 
son of al-‘Adil, and on his death in 609/1212 passed 
to his brother al-Ashraf. In the interval, the Geor- 
gians twice reached Akhlat (605/1208 and 607/1210). 
In 627/1230 it was stormed after a six months' siege 
by the Kh*4rizmshah Djalal al-Din Manguburni, who 
was, however, shortly afterwards defeated by al- 
Ashraf in alliance with the Rim Saldjükid ‘Alā? 
al-Din Kaykubàd I at Arzindján. In 633/1233 
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Kaykubàd in turn seized Akhlàt, and held it in 
spite of a coalition of the Ayyübid princes against 
him. 

Bibliography: A full bibl. of Akhblat is given 
in A. Gabriel, Voyages archéologiques dans la 
Turquie Orientale, Paris 1940, i, 241-51 (with 
plates, ii, 85-90); for the inscriptions, Abdurrahim 
Serif, Ahlat Kitabeleri, Istanbul 1932 (corrections 
and additions by J. Sauvaget, in Gabriel, op. cit., 
346-50, and RCEA , nos. 3880-2, 4440, 4682, 4696, 
4782-3, 4801-2, 4996, 5038, 5116-9. E. Honigmann, 
Ostgrense d. Bysant. Reichs, Brussels 1935, passim; 
V.~ Minorsky, Studies in Caucasian History, 
London 1953, index; Le Strange, 183; H. F. B. 
Lynch, Armenia, London 1901, ii, 280-97; Bach- 
mann, Kirchen und Moscheen in Armenien u. 
Kurdistan, Leipzig 1913, 58. (V. Minonskv) 
(ii) After the battle of Köse Dagh (641/1243) 

Akhlàt was captured by the Mongols (642/1244; 
see Tomaschek, in SBAW, 133, no. iv, 31 ff.; Abu 
'—DFidà? (Reiske-Adler), iv, 472), who, however, 
confirmed the native princes in their possessions 
(confirmation of a Georgian princess in her posses- 
sions in Akhlàt: Cyriac of Gandja, 440, cf. B. Spuler, 
Die Mongolen in Iran, 330, n. 1). The definitive 
occupation by the Mongols of Akhlàt and the neigh- 
bouring lands of Upper Mesopotamia and the 
Armenian highlands followed only after their 
capture of Baghdad (656/1258), in conjunction with 
Hulàgü's advance into Syria in 658/1259-60 (Spuler, 
op. cit, 55). Thereafter Akhlat belonged to the 
kingdom of the Ilkhans and their successor states 
(Djalà?irids, Ak Koyunlu), and was also a mint-city 
of the Ilkhans. In 644/1246 the city was largely 
destroyed by a severe earthquake. 

In one version of the legend of the foundation of 
the Ottoman empire Akhlat is mentioned as the 
starting-point of the Oghuz tribe to which Ertoghrul, 
the alleged father of *Othmàn, belonged; he is 
said to have moved westwards from Akhlàt under 
pressure from the Mongols. Neshri, however, denies 
the identity of this Ertoghrul with ‘Othm4n’s father 
(Ta?rikh, ed. Taeschner, 21-2; the statement is 
missing in the Ankara ed.) According to Ewliyà 
Celebi (iv, 140) tombs of the ancestors of the Ottomans 
were shown in Akhlàt. The city appears to have 
come into Ottoman possession only under Selim I; 
in 955/1548, however, it was captured by Shah 
Tahmasp and levelled to the ground. Sulayman I, 
under whom it was finally incorporated in the 
Ottoman empire, built on the lake shore a citadel 
(completed in 963/1554-5 according to Ewliya 
Celebi), in the vicinity of which a smaller new town 
arose. During the Ottoman period, Akhlàt remained 
under the rule of local Kurdish chieftains, and was 
brought under direct Ottoman administration only 
under Mahmüd II in 1847. At the end of the 19th 
century, according to Cuinet, the kadā of Akhlat 
had 23,659 inhabitants (16,635 Muslims, 6609 
Gregorian Armenians, 210 Orthodox Greeks, 250 
Yazidis) It is now the capital of a kadā (ilče) in 
the wilāyet (il) of Bitlis in the Turkish Republic; 
population of the town (1945), 3,124, of the kadā, 
13,702. 

The mediaeval town (Eski Akhlat), on the slope 
of the mountain, is in ruins and uninhabited; the 
new town, with a large Ottoman kale (on the main 
gate an inscription of Selim II, 1568) lies to the E. of 
it on thelake shore. The latter contains two mosques 
of the 16th century (Iskender Pasha Djami‘i, with 
inscriptions from 972/1564 and minaret from 978/ 
1570, and KàdI Mahmud Djami‘i, dating from 1006/ 
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1597). Between the medieval and the modern towns 
there is a famous cemetery with richly ornamented 
tombstones from the 13th-16th centuries (among 
them a “ram” stone from 1401) and many funeral 
buildings (türbes or Riinbeds) from the Saldjakid, 
Mongol and Turkmen periods. The most noteworthy 
among them are: Ulu Kiinbed (undated); Shadi 
Agha Kiinbedi (1273; now disappeared); Iki Tiirbe 
(of Bighatay Agha, d. 1281, and his son Hasan 
Timir, d. 1279); Bayindir Mesdjid (882/1483) and 
Tiirbe (890/1491-2; of specially interest, one built by 
Baba Djan); Shaykh Nadjm al-Din Türbesi (1222); 
Hasan Padishah Türbesi (1275); and Erzen Khatin 
Türbesi (1396-7). 

Bibliography: in addition to the works 
mentioned under (i) Hadjdji Khalifa, Djihan- 
ntima, 4131.; Ewliya Celebi, iv, 134-42; Sami, 
Kadmis al-A‘lam, i, 46a; Réclus, Nouv. géogr. 
univ., ix, 376; V. Cuinet, La Turquie d'Asie, ii, 
564-6. (F. TAESCHNER) 
AKHMIM, town in Upper Egypt on the east 

bank of the Nile about 312 m. from Cairo. Its name 
reflects the Coptic name, Shmin, the Greek Khemmis, 
and the place is called Panopolis in Byzantine texts. 
It was the chief town of a pagarchy (kāra), and 
later, from the time of the reforms of the Fatimid 
caliph al-Mustansir, of a province. In the 12th/18th 
century the town lost its position of chief city and 
was incorporated in the province of Girgà. In the 
middle ages, Akhmim was surrounded by rich areas of 
cultivation, with plantations of date palms and fields 
of sugar cane. Al-Ya*kübi mentions it as a centre for 
the manufacture of leather mats. There was a toll- 
house there, and the strictness of the officials 
aroused the indignation of Ibn Djubayr. The popu- 
lation to-day still includes a considerable number 
of Christians. The town was the birthplace, at the 
end of the 2nd/8th century, of the mystic Dhu '1-Nün. 

All the Arab writers have enthused over tho 
ancient temple of Akhmim, (of which no trace now 
remains), which was particularly famed owing to 
its traditional association with Hermes Trismegistus. 
Most of the accounts record the usual legends which 
have grown up around relics of Egypt under the 
Pharaohs. The delightful description given by Ibn 
Djubayr, however, merits special attention. He 
displays a keen power of observation, intelligently 
used. The temple was destroyed in the course of the 
8th/14th century, and the materials used to build 
a madrasa. But it appears that some of the materials 
had previously been purloined; historians of Mecca 
mention the erection in the karam of columns 
originating from Akhmim. 

The town has no history. It was sacked at the 
beginning of the r2th/i8th century during the 
struggle between the Mamlük chiefs, and the gover- 
nor, Hasan Akhmini, was put to death; the latter 
had restored, in  rrr4-16/1702-4, the principal 
mosque, an act which is commemorated by inscrip- 
tions. 

Bibliography: Ya'kübi, 332 (trans. Wiet, 
187); Makdisi, 201; Idrisi (Dozy and de Goeje), 
46-7; Ibn Djubayr 6off. (trans. Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, 68-70; trans. G. Broadhurst, 53-55); 
Ibn Battüta, i, 103 ff.; Yàküt, i, 165; Makrizi, 
Khitat (Wiet), iv, 134-8; Maspero and Wiet, 
Matériaux, MIFAO, xxxvi, 6-7; Dijabarti, 1, 47, 
98; Wiet, L'Égypte de Murtadi, 103-10. 

(G. WiET) 

AKHNÜKH (see rpris]. 

AL-AKHRAS, ‘ABD AL-GHAFFAR B. “ABD AL- 
WAuIp B. WaHB, Arab poet of ‘Irak, born at al- 


AKHLAT — AKHSIKATH 


Mawsil about 1220/1805, died at al-Basra 1290/1874. 
After settling in Baghdad, he established a connection 
with the wali Dàwüd Pasha. The latter, at his 
request, sent him to India for treatment to correct 
the defective power of speech which had gained him 
his sobriquet of al-Akhras (“the mute”), but he 
refused to undergo the operation. The panegyrics 
which he addressed to Dawid Pasha and ‘Abd al- 
Baki, and also to various men of note at Baghdad 
and al-Basra, appear to have secured him his live- 
lihood, but the fame which he enjoys in ‘Irak rests 
on the remainder of his work, which embraces 
every category of classical poetry: ghazal, elegy, 
threnody, satire, descriptive verse, personal glori- 
fication. He even composed some muwaskshakāt 
and wrote some notable bacchic songs which led to 
his being dubbed the “Abi Nuwàs of the 19th 
century". His diwán, although incomplete, was 
compiled through the efforts of the nephew of 
‘Abd al-Baki, Ahmad ‘Izzat Pasha al-Fárüki, and 
published in Constantinople in 1304/1886, under 
the title: al-Tirdz al-Anfas fi Shir al-Akhras. 
Bibliography: Dj. Zaydàn, Tarddjim Masháhir 
al-Shark, 3rd ed., 1922, ii, 257-60; L. Cheikho, La 

littérature arabe au XI Xe siècle, 2nd ed., 1924-6, 

ii, 9-11; M. M. al-Basir, Nahdat al-‘Irak al- 

Adabiyya fi 'l-Karn al-Tási* ‘A shar, Baghdad 1365/ 

1946, 114-29; H. Pérés, La litl. arabe et l'Islam 

par les textes, 28; Brockelmann, S II, 792 and 

references quoted. (Cu. PELLAT) 

AKHSHAM [see sALAT]. 

AKHSIKATH or AkusuikazH (Sogdian, ‘city of 
the prince"), in the 4th/roth century capital of 
Farghàna and residence of the amir and his 
lieutenants (Summdl), on the north bank of the 
Sir Darya (Jaxartes), near the mouth of the Kasàn- 
say, at the foot of a mountain. Ibn Khurradadhbih, 
208, calls the place Madinat Farghàna, “the city of 
Farghana’’; according to Ibn Hawkal (Kramers), 
512, it was a large town (rsq. mile) with many 
canals and a citadel where stood the Friday Mosque, 
the governor's palace, and the prison. The city was 
then enclosed by a wall with five gates, outside of 
which stretched extensive suburbs and gardens. 
There was a market-place both in the city and the 
suburb, and there were rich pasturages in the 
vicinity (al-Istakhri, 333; al-Makdisi, 271; al- 
Kazwini, ii, 156; Hwdüd al-*Alam, 72, 116). 

The town was apparently destroyed during the 
wars of the Kh"áriznsháàh Muhammad II, at the 
beginning of the 13th century, and the succeeding 
Mongol invasions (Sharaf al-Din ‘Ali Yazdf, Zafar- 
nama, Calcutta 1885-8, i, 441, ii, 633; here also the 
form Akhsikant). The capital was transferred to 
Andidjan, but for some time Akhsi, as the town was 
called at the time of Babur (see transl. of Beveridge, 
index), still remained the second town of Farghana. 
As late as the r1th/17th century Namangan, the 
present capital, was considered only one of Akhsi's 
less important sisters (lawàbi*); cf. Bahr al-Asrar, 
in H. Ethé, India Office Cat., no. 575, fol. 108v. The 
ruins, near the villages of Akhsi and Shahand (1000 
steps from west to east, 600 steps from north to 
south, abou 150 feet above the level of the Sir 
Darya), with the old citadel, Iski Akhsi, were 
explored in 1885 by N. I. Veselovskiy (cf. Srednea- 
ztatskiy Vyestnik, Tashkent, July 1896). 

Bibliography: Schwarz, Iran, iii, 269 (inci- 
dental reference, Farghàna is not dealt with in the 
book); Le Strange, 477 f.; 489; K. Miller, Mappae 
arabicae, Stuttgart 1926-31, iv, 78-82, 86*-g1*. 

(B. SPULER) 


